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TRIBUTE TO MARCUS BAKER. 
By W J McGEE. 

Marcus Baker was born in Kalamazoo, Michigan, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1849; his intellectual life began and progressed 
apace under the influence of a vigorous sire of the pioneer 
class and a cultured mother. Later he led most of his mates 
in the local schools, and passed on to the University of Mich- 
igan at the stage in which this institution was taking rank 
among our foremost seats of learning. Here he took a gen- 
eral course, though his tastes and special proficiency lay in 
mathematics, surveying and astronomy. It was in his mathe- 
matical class-work that he accidentally discovered, through 
the difficulty of reading formulae chalked on the blackboard, 
a defect in vision not previously recognized which led him 
thereafter to wear glasses. He graduated with notably high 
ratings in 1870, as one of a class including many men who 
have since attained prominence. 

Mr. Baker's professional career began in 1873, when he 
became connected with the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
his earliest field of work lying along the Alaskan coast and 
among the Aleutian Islands, where, under the efficient leader- 
ship of Dr. W. H. Dall, he not only made useful application 
of his technical training but established a foundation for his 
subsequent career as a geographer and cartographer. Of him 
in this stage his leader recently said: "His kindly and cheer- 
ful nature and lively enthusiasm captured our affections at 
the start. Thoroughly based in mathematics and with a work- 
ing knowledge of field astronomy, he soon mastered the diffi- 
culties of the transition from theory to practice." (National 
Geographic Magazine, Vol. XV., 1904, p. 40.) In good time his 
fertile mind ran from practice back to theory and then turned 
to practice again, so that he improved and strengthened both ; 
while he seized on manuscript and published records of earlier 
work with such avidity that he soon became America's leading 
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authority on the bibliography of Alaska, and later on that 
of the surveys and cartography of the Western Hemisphere. 
On the interruption of the Alaskan surveys he passed, still 
an officer of the Coast Survey, to Los Angeles, California, 
where he was placed in charge of a primary magnetic station ; 
here his work in terrestrial magnetism was of such accuracy 
and originality as to bring recognition and commendation 
from experts throughout the world. In April, 1885, he was 
called to the headquarters of the Coast Survey in Washington, 
and almost from the first took rank among the leading special- 
ists and thinkers in that institution of experts, the Nestor 
among the scientific bureaus maintained by our Government ; 
at the same time he entered actively into the work of those 
voluntary scientific organizations which, more than public 
appropriations and Federal encouragement, have shaped sci- 
entific life in the national capital— the Philosophical Society 
first, and others in due course. Through these societies he 
was thrown in contact with the late Major J. W. Powell— he 
who more than any other made Government science respect- 
able—and through admiration for this leader was moved to 
transfer allegiance to the U. S. Geological Survey. In this 
bureau he proved a conservative and critical factor, tending 
constantly toward the improvement and elevation of stand- 
ards, at a time when this was essential to the good repute of 
the work; and his influence in this direction was of immeas- 
urable value to the Bureau. Still retaining this connection 
he was on the creation of the U. S. Board of Geographic 
Names by President Harrison in 1890, appointed a member of 
the Board and made its Secretary; and thereafter his inde- 
fatigable patience, methodical habits, and extensive knowledge 
of geographic nomenclature enabled him to give character to 
the Board and perform a public service of which the value is 
only beginning to be appreciated. It is known to but a few 
of his more intimate friends that in connection with his work 
in the Geological Survey and the Board of Geographic Names 
he took a course in law in Columbia University, graduating 
as LL.B. in 1896. When, during the second Cleveland ad- 
ministration, the Venezuela Boundary controversy arose and 
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one of the strongest commissions ever created to consider any 
international question was appointed, Mr. Baker's signal 
abilities received further recognition, and he was made Car- 
tographer to the Commission and compiled the historical atlas 
which determined the attitude of the Commission and forms 
the most valuable part of its report. Afterward, he resumed 
his connection with the Geological Survey, temporarily inter- 
rupted by the Venezuela work, and became editor of the topo- 
graphic and geologic maps issued by the Bureau. Finally, 
on the creation of Carnegie Institution, in 1902, he became 
Assistant Secretary and practically the office administrative 
of that Institution, at the same time terminating his connec- 
tion with the Geological Survey though retaining the secre- 
taryship in the Board of Geographic Names— his duties in 
both ending with his death on December 12, 1903. 

Mr. Baker's publications, in addition to the atlas issued by 
the Venezuela Commission, comprise the " Alaska Coast 
Pilot,' ' prepared in collaboration with Dr. Dall, with a 
bibliography of Alaska which has since been regarded not only 
as an invaluable source of information but as a model for 
bibliographic work; and "A Geographic Dictionary of 
Alaska," issued by the U. S. Geological Survey in 1902 as 
Bulletin 187. In addition, he published numerouos papers, 
mathematical, geographic and general. Yet it should be 
noted that Baker's publications, valuable as they are, give far 
from adequate measure of his contributions to science and 
the humanities. This he recognized, perhaps more fully than 
anyone else, and ascribed a certain indisposition toward publi- 
cation to a mental habit growing out of early associations in 
the Coast Survey during a regime in which independent au- 
thorial work, on the part of younger attaches at least, was 
discouraged. Yet behind these associations and habits there 
undoubtedly lay a conservative and critical attitude of mind 
—an analytic rather than a synthetic mode of thought— which 
conducted toward constructive arrangement rather than crea- 
tive production : had he turned toward literature he would 
doubtless have gained higher rank as a critic than as an 
author, and had he turned toward ecclesiastics he would as- 
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suredly have become iconoclast rather than Loyola or Luther or 
Wesley. This mental quality is to be touched sympathetically 
—though not at all charitably, since it is of such excellence 
in the human economy as to command appreciation rather than 
other feeling— because it affected in no small degree Baker's 
relations among his associates. During his adult life, his 
lines were cast with scientific experts and thinkers, of whom 
most were knowledge-makers while he himself was rather a 
refiner than a producer of knowledge. Among those who 
knew him well this w T as understood, and he was ranked high 
among American leaders of scientific activity; yet there were 
those who knew him less well and who failed to accord him 
due place among the shapers of modern thought. If Baker's 
kindly and cheerful spirit ever suffered from contact with a 
world too busy to be thoughtful it was from a righteous real- 
ization that his credits were less than his deserts— that, as 
felt and told by Scotia's poet— 

The rank is but the guinea stamp; 
The man's the gold, for a' that. 

Among Baker's good works none should rank higher than 
his agency in the establishment of the Columbia Historical 
Society. More than most societies this came up through 
travail not to be written— at least for the present. There 
were a score of Washingtonians impressed by the wealth of 
material available in an organization and doomed to loss with- 
out ; there were a half dozen who thought others either should 
or should not lead in the movement toward organization; so 
it remained for two (and these hardly to be held historians) 
to harmonize and adjust personalities and institutional inter- 
ests in such wise as to clear the way for the formation of the 
society— and the task consumed months. Of these two, 
Marcus Baker was one. Of course this Society— or some 
society— would have come in time, probably before this time; 
yet much useful material would have been lost, and some 
illustrious names would not have been recorded in the archives 
of the first permanent organization devoted to the history of 
our nation's capital. Baker's service to the Society in its 
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inchoate stage may never be appraised; yet we will do well 
to remember that our debt is a large one. No less efficient 
was he in the current work of the Society later; a member 
of the Board of Managers from the beginning, he was an 
active worker, an effective committee-man, and a valued coun- 
selor whose interest never flagged and whose judgment was 
never found at fault. His contributions to programme and 
public discussion were few, yet of the highest quality; and 
the volumes of the records of the Society are the better for his 
aid as a continuous member of the Publication Committee. 

Despite the highness of his value as a maker and refiner 
of knowledge, it was as a member of our common human 
family that Baker came to his best. As neighbor and friend, 
he was beyond reproach; as a counselor in time of doubt or 
trouble, he was judicious and sympathetic; as a member of 
the circle and coteries in which the intellectual life of Wash- 
ington is gathered, he was a harmonizer and combining ele- 
ment—and his influence still lives. Among his kindred he 
was a dutiful and affectionate son and brother, far beyond 
the common standard ; in his own home an invalid wife found 
in him so tender and faithful a spouse as the world seldom 
sees ; and among his friends it is a satisfaction beyond telling 
in mere words that his later life was crowned— albeit too 
briefly— with the supreme joys and responsibilities of hus- 
band and father— than whom none was ever more devoted. 



